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Mobilization of Domestic Resources 


for Economic Development 
LG. PATEL 


Introduction 


Perhaps the greatest challenge to human ingenuity in our times 
is offered by the abysmal level of poverty in most of the countries 
in Asia, Africa and South America. The technical achievements of 
the last two centuries have benefited nearly all the countries in some 
degree ; but the disparities among nations in their standards of mate- 
rial well-being have also become more glaring in the meanwhile. 
The average standard of living in Europe, Oceania and North America 
today is several times greater than that in the other regions of the 
world. According to an estimate made by the United Nations, (1) 
the two-thirds of mankind residing in Asia, Africa and South America 
produce only one-sixth of the world’s income ; and even when allow- 
ance is made for the inevitable imperfections in such estimates, the 
contrast between the haves and the have-nots remains very striking. 

There is much that the richer nations of the world can do to alle- 
viate the economic position of underdeveloped countries by the pro- 
vision of capital and technical knowledge. But in the ultimate analysis, 
the major share of the burden of economic development has to be 
borne by the poorer countries themselves. What should these. coun- 
tries do to expedite their own rate of growth? The war on poverty 
cannot be waged on the same fronts and with the same weapons 
in all poor countries. There is a world of difference in the problems 
confronting, say a country like India with scarce natural resources 
in relation to its large and rapidly growing population and those 
faced by a country like Brazil with abundant natural resources and 
a comparatively small population. The cultural or traditional resis- 
tance to be overcome in an ancient country like Egypt is not the 
same a sin Gold Coast or Belgian Congo. 

There is one central problem, however, which is common to all 
the underdeveloped regions. The essence of economic development 
everywhere is the building up of capital equipment on a large enough 
scale in order to increase productivity in industry, mining, agriculture, 
etc. Capital in the form of schools and laboratories is required for 
raising the general standard of technical know-how in the people, 
and equipment in the form of up-to-date machines, ploughs, etc. is 
essential if people are to eke out more than the bare necessities of 
life from their farms and factories. At any given time, a society can 


(1) Statistical Papers, Series E, No. 3, « National Income and its Distribution in 
Underdeveloped Countries », United Nations. 
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produce only a limited amount of goods and services from its avail- 
able resources for current consumption in the form of food, clothing, 
etc. or for the formation of capital goods for increasing its productivity 
in the future. If it wants more of capital formation, it must devote a 
smaller proportion of its current income or output to consumption 
and save the rest and invest it in productive equipment. A rapid 
accumulation of capital requires, therefore, a high rate of savings 
on the part of the people and a proper use of the savings for pro- 
ductive purposes. 

There are three main reasons why the process of capital formation 
needs conscious direction in underdeveloped countries. Left to him- 
self, a poor man necessarily saves a smaller part of his income than 
a rich man. That is why countries already prosperous are able to 
increase their capital equipment more rapidly than poorer nations. 
But if the vicious circle of the rich getting richer and the poor becoming 
poorer is to be broken, the rate of savings in underdeveloped countries: 
has to be raised by suitable measures. The low rate of savings 
in these countries becomes even more disturbing when viewed in 
the light of the rapid growth of population. If the current rate of 
savings and capital formation is such as to lead to some improvement 
in the standard of living from year to year, one can hope that with 
the passage of time there would be a cumulative rise in the rate 
of savings as these nations become more and more prosperous. But 
in most underdeveloped countries, current savings are so low that 
productivity is barely able to keep pace with the growth of popu- 
lation. If this initial hurdle is to be crossed and savings and capital 
formation are to be pushed ahead of population, some steps have 
to be taken to give a spurt to the current rate of savings. Again, in 
a predominantly private enterprise economy, no individual can be 
induced to acquire capital equipment unless he finds it worth his 
while to do so. But if a farmer is to find it worthwhile to use a modern 
plough, he must have a regular supply of water to irrigate his land 
and an efficient system of transportation to market his products. It 
is only when a society has acquired sufficient basic capital in the 
form of transportation, electric supply, irrigation projects, etc. that 
private capital formation can gather momentum. There is an urgent 
need, therefore, to cross the initial hump of capital formation in 
underdeveloped countries if the process of accumulating capital is 
not to prove abortive for want of proper incentive and opportunities. 


MEASURES FOR INCREASING THE RATE OF CAPITAL FORMATION. 


Given the need for rapid capital formation in the initial stages, how 
is this to be done? The responsibility for capital formation in a 
free society rests both with the government and private individual ; 
but the means available to each of them for acquiring capital assets 
are different. Even among private individuals, some distinctions must 
be drawn between different types of capital formation. 

The basic capital needs of a society in the form of irrigation faci- 
lities, transportation, schools, etc. are such that no private individual 
can find it profitable to provide them. The responsibility for creating 
such capital is the government's, and the provision for such capital 
formation is made through normal budgetary channels — i.e., through 
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the proceeds of government taxes and loans. In recent years, govern- 
ments in a large number of underdeveloped countries have devoted 
an increasing share of their budgets to expenditure on capital pro- 
jects. Indeed, the capital expenditure undertaken by governments 
is perhaps of the most urgent type, and the proper financing of such 
expenditure holds the key to the success of capital formation in 
other sectors. 

In the private sector, capital is formed first by self-employed farmers 
and artisans owning their means of production and relying on their 
own labor and savings for the most part. Such persons form the 
largest sector of productive agents in most underdeveloped countries, 
and perhaps the most intractable part of the problem of capital 
formation in these countries arises in this sector. 

"Second, capital is formed by the entrepreneurs in business, mining, 
plantations or industry on the basis mainly of money borrowed from 
other people. In this sector, production is generally on a large scale 
and is undertaken by hired labor. The formation of capital in this 
sector requires an elaborate institutional and legal set up for mobil- 
izing the petty savings of myriads op people and channelling them 
for use by a few enterprising persons. 

A society can also acquire capital through the spontaneous efforts 
of people cooperating to create useful assets for the joint benefit and 
ownership of a group or a community. If the residents of a village 
contribute their labor or savings freely to build wells, schools, roads, 
etc. for the benefit of all, they add to the capital equipment of the 
country just as much as they would have done if they had paid 
more taxes to the government to enable it to build these things for 
them. 

Each of these types of capital formation have their own part to 
play in a properly conceived scheme of economic progress. The 
spirit of voluntary cooperation among citizens and the paternal care 
of the government, the growth of large-scale private enterprise and 
the rejuvenation of small-scale peasants and artisans have all their 
unique contribution to make in a free society; and care has be 
taken to avoid the starvation of any of these sectors by undue con- 
centration of resources in others. A detailed study of the ways 
and means of increasing capital formation in each of these sectors 
would be found in subsequent articles in this issue. In this introduc- 
tory survey of the problem only a few remarks would be made 
and a number of important questions would be raised. 


CAPITAL FORMATION BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


Capital formation by the government can be increased by raising 
taxes or by borrowing more from the public. In most underdeveloped 
countries, the tax system relies heavily on indirect taxes rather than 
on direct taxes, and as such, is somewhat regressive in character. 
In a country where most people are poor and the need for enforcing 
sacrifices from as wide a part of the population as possible is very 
urgent, it is unavoidable that most of the taxes should be borne by 
the poor. But there is some scope for increasing direct taxation in 
a number of underdeveloped countries. The principal difficulty. here 
is an administrative one — viz: overcoming widespread tax-evasion. 
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There is also the danger that after a point, taxation tends to discou- 
rage investment by private entrepreneurs, so that the gain to capital 
formation in the government sector is offset by the loss in the private 
sector. 

There is one type of tax which has not received adequate consi- 
deration in underdeveloped countries. The capital expenditure by 
the government, say for irrigation or electric power, necessarily tends 
to be concentrated in certain areas which also get most of the benefit 
of such development. If part of the cost of such projects is defrayed 
by special ad hoc taxes levied on the people in the area rather than 
be met from the general exchequer, it is conceivable that the resis- 
tance of people to higher taxes may be diminished and they may 
even be encouraged to take a more active interest in such projects 
out of local patriotism. 

A similar problem arises in connection with the charges the state 
should levy for the services of the capital projects already completed. 
Should the state charge sufficiently high rates for water supply to 
farmers so as to extract sufficient purchasing power from the people 
for extending irrigation facilities in other areas, or should it charge 
very low rates in order to encourage farmers to buy better ploughs 
and make more use of the water newly available? The problem 
of pricing public utility services has received a great deal of atten- 
tion in economic literature; but the solution of the problem from 
the stand-point of expediting capital formation in the community can 
perhaps only be found by trial and error. 

The Government can also acquire the resources needed for its 
capital expenditure by borrowing from the general public. The extent 
of such borrowing can be increased in three main ways. First, 
efforts should be made to encourage people to save more and 
to discourage unproductive expenditure on say, gold or osten- 
tatious residential construction. The pattern of people’s tastes is 
the product of tradition and social custom, and it would take 
years of persuasion and education to induce people to give up the 
prevalent forms of wasteful consumption. In some countries, this 
task is complicated by the need to dispel the existing disregard for 
the material well-being which inhibits any conscious drive for eco- 
nomic progress. One has to try and achieve two seemingly con- 
tradictory objectives — the acquisitive instinct in the society has to 
be encouraged and at the same time the ascetic attitude to current 
consumption has to be reinforced. This paradox is the essence of 
the problem of capital formation in poor countries. Proper incentives 
have to be developed for inducing people to produce more. But once 
the extra production becomes available, people have to be persuaded 
to devote a large part of it to accumulation rather than consumption. 
The incentives to foster are property incentives rather than income 
incentives; and even then, the traditional urge for certain types 
of property has to be eschewed. 

The response to the government's borrowing program would also 
depend on the degree of popular confidence in the financial and 
political stability of the country and on the ingenuity of the govern- 
ment in adapting its loan program to suit the needs of the people. 
A variety of technical problems arise in this connection. Should the 
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government pay high rates of interest on its bonds to attract more 
savings or should it keep interest rates low so as not to discourage 
capital formation in the private sector? The expectation of life in 
poor countries is short, and the emergency needs for drawing on 
one’s savings are more frequent for people with low and perhaps 
unsteady incomes. Should the government, therefore, float only 
medium-term or short-term bonds, and keep interest rates stable or 
guarantee capital values of bonds by other devices? Should any 
special facilities be devised for small contributors and for simpler 
and speedier encashment of bonds? Is it profitable to exploit the 
speculative instinct of the people by introducing lottery features in 
bond promotion programs? The scope for innovations of this type 
to suit the conditions in underdeveloped countries needs careful 
consideration. 

Third, the success of the government borrowing program depends 
on the establishment of suitable intermediate agencies which can 
attract savings from the people more easily and loan them on to 
the government. A complex structure of savings banks, commercial 
banks, insurance companies, social security institutions, etc. can 
provide a more varied incentive to save to people and relieve them 
of many difficult decisions about how and where to invest. Such 
an institutional framework is also essential for channelling private 
savings to private investors. Much remains to be done in this field in 
many underdeveloped countries. To give only one example, people 
are more likely to contribute to pension funds, death and accident 
benefit schemes, etc. than to invest directly in government bonds 
or company shares. But if such social security schemes are set up and 
expanded, additional funds can accrue to their accounts from year 
to year (at least in response to the growth of population) and these 
could be invested in the private or the public sector. Whether the 
government itself is able to increase its command over the nation’s 
resources by setting up social security funds would depend, of course, 
on whether its own contributions to such funds are smaller or larger 
than the amounts it is able to borrow from the funds from year to 
year. But for the society, as a whole, it is possible to collect addi- 
tional savings through the establishment of suitable social security 
schemes, and it would be interesting to assess the actual experience 
of countries in this field. (1) 

In addition to taxation and borrowing from the public, the govern- 
ment can also resort to inflationary ‘financing for its capital expen- 
diture. It is sometimes contended that a deliberately sponsored infla- 
tion would expedite capital formation and economic development. 
This thesis is examined in another article in this issue. 

So far, we have only suggested the ways and means of raising 
adequate revenue for government capital expenditure. But if capital 
formation by the government is to proceed on efficient lines and to 


(1) It is, of course, conceivable that social security schemes can act as a drag on 
the nation’s savings rather than contribute to them. It is only when the current receipts 
of a social security fund exceed current expenditure from it that savings are created — 
and even then, it should be remembered that in the absence of such schemes, part 
of the contributions now made to such funds would be saved or spent on capital 
expenditure. 
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a maximum extent, a prudent management of government expen- 
diture must also be ensured. There is not much one can say about 
how this is to be done. The avoidance of wasteful or ill-conceived 
or grandiose schemes for development presents one of the most 
difficult problems in this field — it is necessary to complete much 
needed projects as quickly as possible, and there are no strict criteria 
to determine the relative usefulness of different projects in a rapidly 
changing environment. It is of the essence of basic social expen- 
diture on irrigation, transportation, etc. that they should not be 
governed strictly by profit and loss calculations, and they are liable 
to be determined, therefore, by local jealousies and pressure groups 
in democratic countries. To some extent waste can be avoided by 
suitable administrative arrangements. But whether such capital pro- 
jects should be managed centrally by the government or by separate 
corporations created for the purpose, and whether the people directly 
affected by such projects should be given a share in their manage- 
ment are questions to which no simple answers can be given — 
an arrangement which is likely to be most economical may not 
enlist enough popular cooperation or enthusiasm, and a compromise 
has to be devised. 


PRIVATE CAPITAL FORMATION. 


Private individuals or agencies are responsible for most of the 
capital accumulated in a free society. It has already been suggested 
that the process of building up capital in a society on private initiative 
takes three rather distinct forms — by thousands of small peasants 
and artisans whose resources consist mainly of their own labor and 
savings, by large-scale capitalistic enterprises that draw to a large 
extent on the savings of other people, and by the cooperative effort 
of individuals who create capital assets for joint use. 


The basic reason for the low standard of living in underdeveloped 
countries is the primitive condition of the tools and techniques used 
by the thousands of self-employed peasants and artisans who account 
for the largest share of production. In recent years, the need for expe- 
diting capital formation in this sector has become even more urgent. 
The spread of democratic institutions has encouraged egalitarian 
ideas in many of these countries, and one of the manifestations of 
this new spirit is the gradual distribution of land held by big land- 
owners to small peasants. It is inevitable that this process would 
retard capital formation on land unless some steps are taken to 
encourage the new owners of small parcels of land to save and 
invest in better implements. 


To some extent, the general spread of education and the completion 
of some of the basic capital projects such as irrigation works started 
by the government would naturally lead to more capital formation 
by this sector. But what is needed most is a type of leadership which 
is prepared to permeate down to the smallest village and to share 
in the day to day struggle of the masses. No amount of governmental 
propaganda and central direction can achieve what a group of self- 
less workers can. And trite as it may appear, it is by the example, 
advice and guidance of a few leaders that the mass of peasants 
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can be induced to cast off superstitions, adopt newfangled ways and 
implements and accept privations with enthusiasm. 

This becomes even more clear when one remembers that a great 
deal of capital needed in rural areas will have to be of the social 
or communal type. If each peasant and artisan were to try to own his 
means of production by himself, the process of modernization cannot 
go very far — he cannot afford to have a harvester and a tractor, 
and in any case, his tiny plot of land cannot utilize them fully. If 
efficiency is not to be sacrificed, a group of farmers and artisans have 
to be encouraged to own such implements jointly. There are a 
number of things a group of farmers can only do in cooperation 
with each other — e.g., plant trees to increase rainfall in the areas, 
build embankments to prevent land from being washed away, repair 
roads, tanks, etc., and it is only by the leadership of a few that the 
hidden energy and enthusiasm of the masses can be released for 
such joint activities. A good deal of useful capital can be created 
by free contributions of labor to the community. To rely on the govern- 
ment for such activities would be a total denial of the spirit of demo- 
cracy and self-help. It may be necessary for the government to 
provide some technical advisers to the rural communities; but the 
technicians would have to be leaders too in order to be really useful. 
If the young democracies with the uphill task of economic develpo- 
ment are to provide an adequate substitute for the totalitarian tech- 
niques of forced labor and complete abolition of private property, 
it would be largely by exploiting to the full their resources for leader- 
ship and voluntary cooperation. 

There would always be some need for drawing on outside resour- 
ces even in the rural sector. Some form of credit to peasants and 
artisans is always necessary, and the facilities for such credit have 
to be developed if capital formation in this sector is to be expedited. 
A variety of organizations are developed for this in several countries, 
e.g., cooperative or Land Banks, Rural Finance Corporations, etc. 
The essential problem here is to ensure that such institutions collect 
savings as well as distribute credit, and that such credit should 
increase capital formation rather than consumption. Otherwise, mul- 
tiplication of credit facilities merely produces more indebtedness and 
inflation. 

To turn to the financing of capital accumulation by large-scale 
capitalistic enterprises in mining, manufacturing, etc. Once such enter- 
prises get established, they tend to finance further expansion out 
of their own profits. But in underdeveloped countries where the pro- 
blem is to start new factories and open new mines, there is an obvious 
need for creating institutions to channel private savings to entrepre- 
neurs. The problem here is similar to that of making the government's 
borrowing program more successful. But there are additional diffi- 
culties to be overcome also. For one thing, even the intermediate 
institutions such as savings banks, commercial banks, instrance 
compagnies, etc. would not have the same confidence in new pro- 
ducers as in the government. Some specialized institutions such as 
industrial banks or government sponsored Industrial Finance Cor- 
porations may be required. Again, some legal safeguards have to 
be erected to protect investors in private industry. The techniques 
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or instruments employed by private companies for borrowing have 
also got to be adapted to the peculiar needs of an underdeveloped 
country. Thus, if most investors can invest only for comparatively 
short periods and if the emergency needs for realizing past savings 
is more frequent, some special type of private securities may have 
to be created to minimize the risk of capital loss. During the second 
World War, governments developed many new types of bonds to 
draw out savings from different types of investors. It would be inte- 
resting to examine if any of these experiments could be adopted by 
private borrowers. 

One of the most obstinate problems that arises in an underdeveloped 
country is that of determining the proper rate of profit for the big 
enterprises. It is arguable that unless new enterprises are allowed 
to make large enough profits, they may not be able to start new 
industries and expand them. If profits are stimulated in the early 
stages of development, capital accumulation would be more rapid 
and as industries expand by reinvesting part of the profits and eco- 
nomies of growth develop, the initial artificial support to profits can 
be removed. In the ultimate analysis, such a stimulus to profits can 
only come at the expense of the rest of the society; but it is urged 
that some steps to influence the distribution of income in favor of 
the profit-earners are desirable. There are various ways of propping 
up profits — by subsidies, favorable treatment in taxation or govern- 
ment purchases, tariffs and import restrictions, control over wages 
or trade unionism, favorable exchange rates for raw materials and 
equipment requirements, or by allowing private industry to initiate 
an inflation. All these devices can lead to vested interests and mal- 
distribution of resources, and some of them have definitely an anti- 
democratic twist. But the problem posed by the use of such devices 
is a real one and arises in one form or another in most countries. 
A totalitarian society has no difficulty in appropriating much of the 
fruit of economic progress for capital accumulation rather than for 
increasing consumption standards of the masses. If a democratic 
society tries to achieve the same objective by taxation, it would 
soon find most of its productive capital in the hands of the state. 
But so long as some areas of capital formation are in the hands of 
large-scale entrepreneurs, some struggle between profit-earners and 
the rest of the society for appropriating a larger share of the national 
product is inevitable, and there is no simple way of resolving this 
struggle in the interest of both capital accumulation and a distribution 
of income desired by the majority of the population. Much would 
depend on the degree of foresight and statesmanship shown by the 
more enlightened sections of the society. 

* 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have made a general introductory 
survey of the problem of mobilizing domestic resources for economic 
development. Some of the aspects of the problem suggested here 
are taken up for extensive treatment in subsequent articles by diffe- 
rent authors. The actual experience of some underdeveloped countries 
is also studied in the following pages so as to get a more concrete 
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appraisal of the problem and the measures adopted to facilitate 
capital formation. The difficulties encountered in a country and the 
solution thereof depend not only on its peculiar economic conditions 
but also on the prevalent cultural or social pattern. One of the articles 
deals, therefore, with some of the cultural aspects of the problem. 


* 
aK 


LA MOBILISATION DES RESSOURCES INTERIEURES 
EN VUE DU DEVELOPPEMENT ECONOMIQUE 


Le plus grand des défis portés & la sagacité des hommes est sans 
doute l’abime de pauvreté qui régne dans la plupart des pays de 
l'‘Asie, de l'Afrique et de l'Amérique du Sud. Le contraste ne cesse 
de croitre avec le progrés du bien-étre en Europe, en Océanie et en 
Amérique du Nord. 

Les nations riches peuvent faire beaucoup pour améliorer la situa- 
tion économique des pays sous-développés en les pourvoyant de 
capitaux et de connaissances techniques. Mais en derniére analyse, 
la plus grande part du développement doit étre supportée par les 
pays pauvres eux-mémes. Que peuvent faire ceux-ci pour rendre 
leur croissance plus rapide? Il y a une différence extréme entre les 
pays trés peuplés et peu pourvus de ressources naturelles et d'autres 
ou les ressources abondent mais ou la population est relativement 
peu dense. Les résistances ne sont pas les mémes dans les pays de 
vieille civilisation et dans les pays neutfs. 

Il y a pourtant un probleme qui est commun 4 tous, c’est la réali- 
sation d'un équipement public suffisant en vue d’accroitre la produc- 
tivité industrielle, miniére, agricole, etc... Le capital est nécessaire 
sous la forme d'écoles et de laboratoires pour élever le niveau de 
la formation technique, aussi bien que sous la forme de machines 
et de charrues modernes, pour faire plus que satisfaire les besoins 
premiers de la vie. Pour avoir ce capital il faut pouvoir épargner. 

La formation du capital dans les pays sous-développés ne peut se 
passer d'une direction, pour trois raisons : D’abord, le pauvre livré 
a lui-méme épargne moins que le riche ; il faut donc élever le niveau 
de l'épargne. Ensuite, l'insuffisance de celle-ci devient plus troublante 
encore a la lumiere de l'augmentation rapide de la population. Enfin, 
dans les pays ou l'économie privée prédomine, il faut tout un systeme 
d'irrigation, de transport et de commerce pour décider le producteur 
a se donner la peine de faire l‘effort nécessaire. Il y a la un premier 
obstacle qu'il est urgent de franchir. 

Dans une société libre, il y a deux voies pour intensifier la for- 
mation du capital : l'initiative de l’Etat et l'initiative privée. 

Les besoins en capitaux de base sous la forme d’irrigation, de 
transport, d’écoles, etc., excedent les possibilités privées; ce réle 
incombe a I’Etat. 

Dans le secteur privé, le capital est formé d’abord par la petite 
entreprise libre des paysans et artisans qui sont les plus nombreux 
dans les pays sous-développés, mais le probléme qui les concerne est 
le plus difficile. Le capital est formé ensuite par les grandes entre- 
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prises, dont le financement suppose toute une organisation juridique 
et financiére pour canaliser la petite épargne. Il l’est enfin par la 
coopération d'un groupe ou d'une communauté a son profit : les 
habitants d'un village construisent eux-mémes des routes, une école, 
aussi bien que le ferait l'Etat en percevant des impéts dans ce but. 

Chacun de ces types a son réle & jouer, et chacun doit étre sauve- 
gardé en évitant la concentration des ressources chez les autres. 

La formation de capital par I'Etat peut étre accrue par l'impét ou 
par l’emprunt. Dans les pays sous-développés les impéts indirects 
sont plus productifs que les impéts directs: il est inévitable que les 
pauvres supportent la plus grande partie du fardeau fiscal. L'impét 
direct se heurte 4 la difficulté d’éviter la fraude et a l’objection qu'il 
tend a décourager l'initiative privée. La forme la plus adéquate serait 
la perception d'une taxe & charge des bénéficiaires directs des tra- 
vaux d'équipements régionaux. Ici se pose I’alternative : faut-il établir 
des taux suffisants pour couvrir les charges ou faut-il les maintenir 
bas pour encourager les usagers ? Au point de vue de la formation 
de capital, la solution ne peut 6tre trouvée que par des essais méme 
‘au prix d’erreurs. 

L'ampleur des emprunts peut étre élargie de trois maniéres : Encou- 
rager l'épargne et décourager les dépenses improductives, notamment 
celles de caractére somptuaire; l'éducation en ce sens serait de 
longue durée ; parfois le mépris du bien-étre entrave la poussée vers 
le progres économique. Le dilemme de I‘incitation aux achats et de 
l'encouragement & l’épargne est le probleme capital des pays pau- 
res ; il semble que l’ordre successif s‘indique entre les deux termes. 

La réponse a l’emprunt dépend en second lieu de la confiance 
dans la stabilité politique et financiére de l'Etat et dans son sens des 
‘besoins de la population. Un nouveau dilemne se pose entre les 
taux d’intérét élevés pour attirer l’épargne et les taux modiques pour 
favoriser les investissements. Bien d'autres modalités se présentent 
au surplus 1a ot la faible longueur moyenne de la vie n’'incite pas © 
a la prévoyance. 

Enfin le succés des emprunts dépend de l'organisation d'un sys- 
‘téme efficace d'intermédiaires : institutions d’épargne, de crédit, 
‘d’assuranc2, de sécurité sociale... ; elles peuvent servir aussi au finan- 
‘cement privé. 

L’Etat peut aussi recourir a l'inflation comme moyen de financement 
de l'équipement public. Un autre article de cette série est consacré & 
cette question. ~ 

Il faut signaler d'un autre cété que pour la formation saine de 
capital par l'Etat un ménagement sage des dépenses s'impose égale- 
ment. Il n'y a pas de critére d'utilité certain, surtout dans des pays 
‘qui changent rapidement et ot des intéréts locaux et des intéréts de 
‘groupe exercent des pressions qui tendent a faire dévier le gouver- 
nement de sa voie en démocratie. 

La formation du capital privé, ainsi qu'il a. été indiqué, s’opére 
par trois voies. La redistribution des grandes propriétés aux petits 
exploitants entraine la nécessité d'inciter ceux-ci a employer des 
instruments meilleurs. L’équipement public y concourt. Mais ce qui 
importe le plus c’est l'organisation d'un mode de direction, qui pénetre 
jusqu‘aux plus petits villages, par un groupe désintéressé de conseil- 
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lers sociaux ; ils sont plus influents que tous agents de propagande 
ou de centralisation de l'Etat, d’autant plus que le financement est 
essentiellement local, principalement par la coopération. L’action de 
l‘administration ne peut que contrarier l’esprit d'aide de soi-méme 
qui est de l’essence de la démocratie. Elle peut bien déléguer des 
assistants techniques, mais, pour bien faire, ceux-ci devraient étre 
également des guides sociaux. Diverses formes de crédit utilisant des 
ressources qui ne sont pas locales sont au surplus toujours néces- 
saires. Les institutions qui s’en chargent doivent servir 4 la fois a 
l'épargne et au crédit et pousser davatange & la formation de capital 
qu’a la consommation, sinon elles provoquent l’endettement et 
l'inflation. 

Quant aux grandes entreprises, une fois établies, elles se financent 
elles-mémes par prélevement sur leurs bénéfices. Mais en pays sous- 
développés, il s‘agit surtout d’en établir de nouvelles. L’appel au 
capital privé pose les mémes problémes que les emprunts de I‘Etat, 
sauf que la garantie est moindre. Il faut dés lors des institutions 
spéciales parfois patronnées par I’Etat. De plus, dans les pays sous- 
développés les détenteurs de fonds ont moins la possibilité de faire 
des placements a assez long terme, et il y a peut étre lieu de recourir 
a des modalités semblables & celles pratiquées pour les emprunts 
de guerre lors du premier conflit mondial. 

L'un des problemes les plus épineux est celui de la détermination 
du taux des bénéfices des entreprises; elles doivent étre stimulées 
mais c’est au détriment du reste de la société. On recourt souvent 
a& des faveurs du gouvernement. Elles présentent toutes des inconvé- 
nients pour la société démocratique. Une certaine opposition d'intéréts 
est salutaire. La faculté de prévision et de la qualité d’hommes 
d'Etat chez les classes dirigeantes a son importance. 
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